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Deaf  and  Blind,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Smithdas  Avers 
Deaf-Blind  Now  Doing  the  Impossible 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Smithdas,  deaf-blind 
writer,  lecturer,  and  educator,  told 
his  hearers  at  two  assembly  programs 
at  the  Florida  School  on  February  2 
that  many  of  the  deaf-blind  today  are 
doing  what  was  once  deemed  impos- 
sible— such  as  living  alone. 

Director  of  community  education  at 
the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  in  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York, 
Dr.  Smithdas’  duties  include  giving 
lectures  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

Having  been  left  blind  and  almost 
totally  deaf  by  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis at  age  4V2,  Dr.  Smithdas  is  the 
first  deaf-blind  person  to  earn  a mas- 
ter’s degree.  He  lives  aione  and  man- 
ages to  prepare  his  food,  keep  house, 
and  do  some  of  his  shopping.  The  vi- 
brations of  a doorbell  let  him  know 
someone  is  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment. A vibrator  under  his  pillow 
lets  him  know  it’s  time  to  get  up. 

More  deaf-blind  could  live  independ- 
ently if  given  the  proper  training, 
such  as  is  offered  at  the  National 
Center  in  skills  such  as  grooming, 
care  of  clothing,  food  preparation, 
cane  travel,  and  other  everyday  ac- 
tivities, he  said,  adding  that  many  do 
acquire  such  skills  and  are  enabled  to 
go  on  to  responsible  jobs. 

On  the  increase  is  the  number  of 
children  with  problems  in  both  hearing 
and  sight.  Dr.  Smithdas  estimated 
the  number  of  deaf-blind  individuals 
in  the  United  States  at  about  10,000. 
These  are  in  schools,  in  hospitals,  or 
at  home  being  cared  for  by  families. 

Addressing  his  audience  in  clearly 
understandable  speech.  Dr.  Smithdas 
received  questions  from  the  audience 
that  an  interpreter  fingerspelled  into 
his  hand. 

Some  of  the  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  blind  students  concerned  ways 
of  keeping  his  money  straight  and 


shopping  for  food.  Others  of  the  blind 
asked  about  special  devices  to  help 
one  get  up  on  time  in  the  morning, 
about  cane  travel,  and  the  use  of  a 
dog.  (He  has  no  dog  but  wishes  he 
could  have  two  or  three.) 

Questions  asked  by  the  deaf  were 
about  how  one  tells  another  person 
is  in  the  room,  about  the  remem- 
brance of  color  (Dr.  Smithdas  remem- 
bers some  colors  but  not  shades  of 
color) . 

A question  concerned  which  he  pre- 
ferred, deaf  people  or  blind  people. 
The  answer  is,  he  has  no  preference 
for  one  over  the  other,  as  all  have 
fine  and  likeable  qualities. 

— F H — 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas: 

A Biographical  Sketch 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  author, 
lecturer,  and  poet,  who  spoke  at  the 
Florida  School  on  February  2,  was 
bom  June  7,  1925,  in  Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  4%  he 
contracted  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
which  took  his  vision  and  left  him 
almost  totally  deaf.  After  returning 
home  from  the  hospital  in  which  he 
had  been  unconscious  for  almost  three 
months,  Dr.  Smithdas  attended  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  With  the  progressive  deterior- 
ation of  his  hearing  it  become  neces- 
sary for  him  to  lezirn  the  manual 
alphabet,  a system  of  finger  and 
knuckle  positions  in  which  each  posi- 
tion represents  a different  letter. 
When  his  hearing  was  lost  entirely 
speech  became  much  more  difficult. 
As  Dr.  Smithdas  states  in  his  auto- 
biography, Life  at  My  Fingertips, 
“Unable  to  hear  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice,  I gradually  lost  my  feeling  for 
the  pitch  and  stresses  that  give 
speech  its  human  character.” 

After  leaving  Western  Pennsyl- 
Vemia  School  for  the  Blind,  Dr. 
Smithdas  attended  the  renowned 
Perkins  School  For  The  Blind  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  There  he 
received  speech  therapy  and  the  in- 
dividual and  specialized  instruction 
in  ail  his  studies  which  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  deaf-blind  student. 
In  addition  to  achieving  a scholastic 
average  of  97,  Dr.  Smithdas  was  on 
the  wrestling  team  and  competed  in 
a number  of  inter-scholastic  matches 
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NOTED  DEAF-QLiND  EDUCATOR  and  Lecturer  Dr. 
fir^oerspeiling  with  Joei  R.  Hoff,  Coordinator  o 
blind. 
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Robert  J.  Smithdas  communicates  by  means  ot 
f the  Florida  State-Wide  Services  to  the  Deaf- 
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against  such  schools  as  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover.  Among  his  favorite 
at  Perkins  was  David  Abraham,  an 
Englishman  who  specialized  in  teach- 
ing industrial  arts  to  the  blind  and 
deaf-blind.  Once  he  assigned  Dr. 
Smithdas  the  task  of  dismantling  and 
reassembling  the  transmission  of  a 
Chevrolet  engine  and  was  amazed  to 
find  the  job  completed  within  twenty- 
five  minutes.  But  if  feats  such  as  this 
demonstrated  the  superb  manual  dex- 
terity of  Dr.  Smithdas,  his  academic 
accomplisments  convinced  his  teach- 
ers that  he  should  go  on  to  college. 

After  graduating  from  Perkins  in 
1945,  Dr.  Smithdas  attended  St.  John’s 
University  where  he  majored  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  minored  in  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy.  But  again  his  acad- 
emic work  was  only  one  aspect  of 
his  activities.  For  when  he  was  not 
reading  through  the  mountain  of 
braille  into  which  his  textbooks  had 
been  transcribed,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  Sigma  Tau  Alpha  frater- 
nity, hax’ing  undergone  all  the  rigors 
of  initiation.  In  1950  Dr.  Smithdas 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree, cam  laude,  from  St.  John’s 
University.  Three  years  later  he  be- 
came the  first  deaf-blind  person  to 
earn  a master’s  degree.  He  achieved 
this  distinction  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, where  he  specialized  in  voca- 
tional guidance  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  achievement  came 
precisely  fifty  years  after  Helen  Kel- 
ler had  received  her  bachelor’s  de- 
gree from  Radcliffe,  and  thus  refuted 
the  long-standing  contention  that  a 
deaf-blind  person  could  never  receive 
a college  education.  Recently,  Dr. 
Smithdas  received  two  honorary  de- 
grees— doctor  of  letters  from  Gal- 
laudet  College,  "Washington,  D.C.,  and 
doctor  of  humanities  from  Western 
Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Of  even  greater  significance  than 
his  academic  successes,  however,  has 
been  Dr.  Smithdas’  important  work 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped. Having  proved  that  deaf- 
blindness was  no  barrier  to  educa- 
tional pursuits,  he  held  a position 
with  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  working  in  the  agency’s  Com- 
munity Relations  Department  from 
1950  to  1960.  During  this  period  Dr. 
Smithdas  gave  lectures  on  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  and  on  the  subject  of 
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rehabilitation.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  a research  and  dem- 
onstration project  related  to  deaf- 
blindness and  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly active  in  the  important  area  of 
community  relations.  In  1962,  Dr. 
Smithdas  was  appointed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  to  direct 
its  services  for  the  deaf-blind.  Later, 
he  played  a vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  leading  up  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1967  Amendments 
to  the  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
in  which  authorization  was  included 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults.  Currently,  he  is  Director  of 
Community  Education  for  the  Na- 
tional Center,  which  is  operated  by 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
under  contract  with  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  As  part  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities Dr.  Smithdas  travels 
throughout  the  nation  giving  lectures 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the -deaf-blind. 
He  has  fascinated  countless  audiences 
with  the  recounting  of  his  own  adjust- 
ment to  deaf-blindness  and  the  im- 
proved chances  for  many  other  deaf- 
blind  persons  to  lead  full  and  active 
lives. 

Dr.  Smithdas’  personal  achieve- 
ments are  as  remarkable  as  his  scho- 
lastic and  occupational  accomplish- 
ments. He  lives  in  his  own  apartment 
and  cooks  his  own  meals.  He  rides 
public  transportation  including  sub- 
ways and  often  travels  independent- 
ly. He  is  a qualified  Red  Cross  swim- 
mer and  an  avid  fisherman.  In  1960 
he  was  selected  to  membership  in  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  and  that 
same  year  was  honored  as  Poet  of  the 
Year  for  1960-1961.  In  1965  he  was 
chosen  as  “Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year”  by  the  President’s  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. In  addition  to  his  autobiogra- 
phy, he  is  the  author  of  a collection 
of  poems.  City  of  the  Heart,  published 
by  Taplinger  Press  in  1966.  His  inter- 
ests range  from  literature  to  the 
New  York  Yankees,  and  he  is  always 
eager  to  make  new  acquaintances. 
One  may  talk  to  Dr.  Smithdas  by 
printing  block  letters  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  by  using  the  one-hand 
manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf,  or  by 
use  of  the  Tadoma  Method  in  which 
he  places  his  right  thumb  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  and  his  fingers  over 
the  vocal  cords,  interpreting  speech 


through  the  lip  movements  and  vi- 
brations against  his  fingers. 

The  young  people  who  have  lost 
their  sight  and  hearing  have  long 
been  known  as  “children  of  the 
silent  night.”  Dr.  Smithdas  has  em- 
erged from  the  darkness  into  w'hich 
he  was  thrust  as  a child  and  has 
proved  that,  with  the  proper  reha- 
bilitation, deaf-blind  people  can  be- 
come useful  members  of  society. 
Perhaps  his  personal  philosophy  is 
best  summed  up  by  his  statement  in 
Life  at  My  Fingertips:  “There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  deafness  and 
blindness  is  the  worst  possible  afflic- 
tion, yet  curiously  enough,  I have 
never  felt  sorry  for  myself — only 
annoyed.” 

Department  for  the  Blind  News 

MARY  H.  ALBRECHT,  Editor 

January  brings  in  the  New  Year 
and  things  in  the  way  of  school  activ- 
ities. Test  week,  which  sometimes 
requires  a quarter  test  and  at  other 
times  a semester  examination,  de- 
mands a sudden  application  of  books 
and  the  midnight  oil  to  plague  the 
temperament  of  a stiU-Christmas-vac- 
ationing  youngster.  However,  the 
week  comes  and  it  goes;  there  is  no 
stopping  of  old  Father  Time. 

There  is  the  inevitable  schedule 
changing,  and  class-changing  that  oc- 
curs at  the  semester  break,  for  some 
classes  are  set  up  in  half  year  blocks. 
The  eighth  grade  group  was  broken 
into  two  sections,  with  one  half  tak- 
ing arts  and  crafts  and  the  other, 
typing.  It  is  now  time  for  the  change 
10  the  other  section.  The  seventh 
grade  sectioning  was  with  music 
education  and  practical  arts,  on  the 
half-year  basis.  The  senior  vocations 
class  had  Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
as  opposed  to  a Tuesday-Thursday 
class  session.  Then  there  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  decides  he  needs  a study 
hall  instead  of  an  elective  course,  or 
the  on.'*  who  found  that  the  material 
in  a particular  course  was  too  hard, 
so  is  seeking  a more  practical  class. 
Therefore,  some  adjustments  must  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  se- 
mester. 

Finally,  there  is  the  preparation  for 
the  annual  Homecoming  festivities. 
"Very  early  our  Queen’s  Court  was 
selected  by  students  in  the  various 
Please  turn  to  page  twelve  . . . 
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